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EXCERPTS ON ART MATTER 



Lablache. — Excellent Lablachel .Excellent 
as an artist and as a man. With pleasure do I 
pause from the record of schisms, schemes and 
machinations to present a description of the il- 
lustrious, basso, written by a Iriendly* but dis- 
criminating hand, while he was at the bight of 
his glory. He has now passed away, and to the 
young of the present generation the faithfulde- 
scription of one who delighted their fathers, and 
who can never b6 replaced, will surely prove 
\velcome. 

"Of all the reigning favorites at the Italian 
Opera, Lablache is the oldest and longest estab- 
lished amongst, us. He made his appearance in 
London sixteen or seventeen years ago, and from 
that time, with the exception we believe of one 
year's secession, he has returned hither every 
Bpring with augmented favoritism. Sixteen or 
seventeen years is a long test applied to modern 
performers ; and he that could pass such an or- 
deal of time must possess merits of the very 
highest order, such as could supersede the call 
for novelty, and make void the fickleness of gen- 
eral applause. All this Lablache has effected. 
The public, so far from being wearied at the 
long continued cry of 'Lablache the great,' as 
the Athenians of old were tired of hearing Aris- 
tides everlastingly called ' The Just,' elevate him, 
if possible, into greater favoritism yearly ; and 
the management, if it for a moment contempla- 
ted such a change and. could provide for it, dares 
not attempt to supply his place on the boards. 
But his place is not to be supplied : no other ar- 
tist could half compensate his loss. Independent 
of his faculties as an actor and a singer, so great 
a lover is he of his art, that he will undertake 
with delight the most trifling character in the 
partition. Other actors and vocalists will not 
condescend to do this, or else fear to let them- 
selves down by doing so. Lablache hath no 
timidities' about assuming a lesser part, nor doth 
ho deem it condescension. 

" In the hands of genius the potter's clay can 
be moulded into as exquisite a model of beauty 
ns a block of Parian stone can be. Assign to 
Lablache the meanest character in the piece — 
lot him have the slightest foundation whereon 
his imagination may build, and he will erect a 
superstructure of no insignificant importance. 
Artists of questionable greatness may deem it a 
derogation to personate any save a leading part. 
Lablache feels he will not let himself down, he 
pulls up the character to his own elevation. 
From this it follows that no great singer within 
our recollection lmth undertaken such a variety 
of characters. We shall find him in every pos- 
sible grade of representation. From the loftiest 
tragedy to the most burlesque comedy he is 
equally great and efficient. From *' Brabantio " 
to " Don Pasqualo "—from " Marino Faliero " to 
'* Dandolo." Through all the gradations of pas- 
sion and humor lie exhibits a superior insight 
.into humanity, and with the finest dramatic 
artifice and discrimination, seizes on the most 
salient points and strikes them out into bold re- 
lief, giving life and versimilitudo to his abstrac- 
tions. His tragedy is high-toned, calm, dignified 
and expressive, and at times fraught with a most 
truthful energy. His imprecation on his 
danghtor in "Otello," is equal in power and 
eflbct to anything known on the stage. But it 
is in comedy that the whole artillery of his 



forces seems to be brought- into play. As Dr. 
Johnson says of Shakspeare, 'his comedy is in- 
stinct, his tragedy is skill.' In a comic part he 
fills up the stage with his acting no less than 
with his voice and size. Every character 
around him seems merely subsidary. He is the 
sun of humor, about which the rest, as planets, 
perform their evolutions, drawinglight and heat 
from him. He is the center of gravity, that at- 
tracts all the laughing humors from his audi 
tory. Yes, we say gravity, nor therein are we 
guilty of a bull. In his most whimsical efforts 
his countenance is as serious as that of a mid day 
owl. While all around are convulsed with 
cachinations, his face is as composed as that of a 
Chinese mandarin, or a Spanish hidalgo's, when 
siUing for a genealogical portrait. His comedy 
is not sparkling and effervescent, like cham- 
pagne, it partakes more of the flavor and body 
of tokay ; you may sip it, the smallest taste is 
palateable. He possesses somewhat of the sto- 
lidity of Liston, with occasionally the rich raci. 
ness of Dowton. His humor is as rotund as his 
person, and his person is a vessel of wit and 
mirth. 

" Lablache's voice is an organ of most extra- 
ordinary power. It is impossible by description 
to give any notion of its volume of sound. He 
is an ophicleide among singers. One may have 
an idea of this power of tone when it can be 
truly asserted that the entire opera band- and 
chorus playing and singing forte, his voice may 
be as distinctly heard as a trumpet among vio- 
lins. He is the very stentor of vocalists. When 
he sings he rouses the audience as the bugle 
does the war horse, or as the songs of Tyrtaens 
reanimated the Spartans. With this prodigious 
vehicle of.sound, his singing is distinguished by 
superior softness and expression. He is a great 
master of his art, and manages the light and 
shades with judgment and skill. 

"Lablache is a thorough musician, and no 
artist on the stage excels him in the knowledge 
and appliances of his art. He has written a 
work on the principles of singing, which has 
been published in England ; and he was chosen 
some years since as the vocal instructor of her 
most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

" This artist is as great in person as he is in 
fame. He is nearly, if not quite six feet high. 
His figure, though exuberant, is portly and com- 
manding, and his entire head one of the fiuest 
that ever decorated a human body. Notwith- 
standing the opinions about him, and the cog- 
nomen of 'old,' which for many years has 
attached itself to his name, Lablache is still com- 
paratively young."— Lumley's Reminiscences of 
the Opera. 

Gibbons in Love.— Gibbon, the historian, as 
is well known, spent his life in celibacy. There 
is a story representing him as falling in love, 
while at Lausanne, with a young lady of great 
beauty and merit, and which goes on to describe 
him as one day throwing himself at her feet to 
declare his passion, when, he being very corpu- 
lent, it was found impossible for him to rise 
again till he was extricated by the laughing dam- 
sel from his ludicrous position. George Colinan 
the Younger has thus painted the scene : 

" the fair pursued 

Her prattle, which on literature flowed; 
Now changed her author, now her attitude, 
And much more symmetry than learning showed. 
Eudoxus watched her features, while they glowed, 
Till passion hurst his puffy bosom's bound; 
And resouiiig his oushion from its load, 



Flounced on bis knees, appearing like a round 
Large Allot of hot.veal juBt tumbled to the ground. 
" Could such a lover be with scorn repulsed? 

Oh no I disdain befitted not the case; 

And Agnes at the sight was so convulsed 

That tears of laughter trickled down her face. 

Eudoxus felt his folly and disgrace. 

Looked sheepish, nettled, or wished himself away; 

And thrice he tried to quit his kneeling place; 

But fat and corpulency seemed to say, 
Here's a petitioner that must for ever pray 1 " 

It being reported that Lady Caroline Lamb 
had, in a moment of passion, knocked down one 
of her pages with a stool, the poet Moore,. to 
whom this was told by Lord Strangford, 
observed : 

" Oh ! nothing is more natural for a literary 
lady than to double down a page." 

" I would rather^" replied his lordship, " advise 
Lady Caroline to turn over a new leaf." 

The Danger of Losing a Sh.tjeit.~- Coleridge's 
tragedy of "Remorse" had just appeared; he 
was in a coffee-room of a hotel where, hearing 
his own name coupled with a coroner's inquest, 
he asked to see the newspaper, which was 
handed to him with the remark, that " it was 
very extraordinary that Coleridge, the poet, 
should have hanged himself just after .the suc- 
cess of his play ; but he was always a strange, 
mad fellow." 

" Indeed, Sir," said Coleridge, " it is a most 
extraordinary thing that he should at this 
moment be speaking to you." The astonished 
stranger hoped that he had "said nothing to 
hurt his feelings," and was made easy on that 
point. The newspaper related that a gentleman 
in black had been cut down from a tree in Hyde 
Park, without money or papers in his pocket, 
his shirt being marked " S. T. Coleridge ;" and 
Coleridge was at no loss to understand how this 
might have happened, since he seldom traveled 
without losing a shirt or two. 

A dramatic version of one of Fenimore Coop, 
er's well-known novels has been produced with 
great effect at the Gni't6 Theater, Paris, under 
the title of " Bas-de-Cuir." A view of the 
cataract of the Hudson, with novel " hydraulic 
effects," is highly spoken of. 

The late musical composer Clapisson has left 
in his collection a spinet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which is said to be worth at least 60,000 
francs. The keys are of agate and lapis lazuli, 
and the ivory framework is- covered with 2,500 
precious stones set in silver. 

One of Lamb's Best.— Charles Lamb once 
convulsed a company with an anecdote of Coler- 
idge, which, without doubt, he hatched in his 
hoax-loving brain. "I was," he said, " goino- 
from my house at Enfield to the East India 
House one morning, when I met Coleridge on 
his way to pay me a visit. He Was brimful of 
some new idea, and in spite of my assuring him 
that time was precious, he drew me-within the 
gate of an unoccupied garden by the roadside, 
and there, sheltered from observation by a hedge 
of evergreens, he took me by the button of my 
coat, and closing his eyes, commenced an elo- 
quent discourse, waving his right hand gently 
as the musical words flowed in an unbroken 
stream from his lips. I listened entranced ; but 
the striking clock recalled me to a sense ot duty. 
I saw it was of no use to attempt to break away ; 
so, taking advantage ■ of his absorption in his 
subject, and, with my penknife, quietly severing 
the button of my coat, I decamped. Five hours 
afterwards, in passing the same garden, on my 
way home', I heard Coleridge's voice, and on 
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looking in, there he was with closed eyes, the 
button in his fingers, and the right hand grace- 
fully waving, just as when I left him. He had 
never missed me." 
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. George Selwyn. — This gentleman traveling, 
in a stage-coach was interrupted by the frequent 
impertinence of a companion, who was constantly 
teazing him with questions, and asking him how 
ho djd. 

". How are you now, sir ?" said the impertinent. 

George, in order to get rid of his importunity, 
replied : ' „ 

" Very well ; and I intend to continue so all 
the rest of the journey." 

Thoughts by a Philosopher.— If self-knowl- 
edge be a path to virtue, virtue is a much better 
one to self-knowledge. The more pu.e the soul 
becomes, it will, like certain precious stones that 
are sensible to the contact of. poison, shrink 
from the fetid vapors of evil impressions. Pur- 
suit of earthly pleasures makes us as earthly- 
minded as engrossment in business. "We would 
rather discover truth than hear it. Domestic 
life is the most delightful, because it repeats our 
childhood. Lamartine says : 

"We begin to feel the inanity of existence 
when we are no longer of use to any person— 
that is, when we are no longer loved." 

Fuseli, the Painter, had a great dislike to that 
species of conversation familiarly known as tattle. 
Once, when sitting in his room for a long while, 
among some trifling visitors, who were discuss- 
ing the weather and such-like interesting sub- 
jects, after remaining a long time without speak- 
ing, he burst forth with : 

" We had pork for dinner to-day!" 

" Dear Mr. Fuseli," exclaimed one, " what an 
odd remark I " 

" Why," replied he, " it is as good as any- 
thing you have been saying for the last hour." 

Theophilus Cibber, who wag-very extravagant, 
one day asked his father for a hundred pounds. 

" Zounds, sir," said Colly, " can't you live 
upon your salary ? When I was your age, I 
never spent a farthing of my father's money." 

"But you have spent a great deal of my 
father's," replied Theophilus. This retort had 
the desired effect. 

Men have different spheres. It is for some to 
evolve great moral truths, as the heavens evolve 
stars, to guide the sailor on the sea, and the 
traveler on the desert ; and it is for some, like 
the sailor and traveler, simply to be guides. 

p One Good Turn Deserves Another.— Bru- 
ton used to relate the following purely disinter- 
ested act, which shows strongly that abnegation 
of self so inherent in some persons :— " I'sat in 
company once," said Bruton, " where an actor 
was getting off his 'paste-board' (i.e., benefit 
tickets), and had succeeded so far as to induce 
the company to take one each, which amounted 
in y the total to £1. These twenty tickets were 
then raflled for, when the winner put the whole 
lot into the fire "and burnt them. This was done 
to induce any one to purchase a second ticket, 
and so serve the ' poor player' over again. This 
deed so won upon the actor that he was almost 
melted to tears, and lie thereupon declared he 
would not be outdone in generosity, and, in 
order to show it, he insisted upon burning 
twenty tickets himself I" 
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■-. A young soprano— Blanche.Reeves— made, in 
a recent - concert tour all over Scotland, of ten 
■roonths' duration, a great sensation, if the Scot- 
tisVjonrnals speak truly. One critic says : " The 
jttoro we hear Miss Ueeves, the more enraptured 
we become. Her tones are those of the most 
mellow Cremona, touched by the hand of a Pa- 
ganini. Her compass of voice is wonderful, and 
not a trace of harshness can be discovered in the 
most trying passages." Thus recommended, she 
advertises in the London Musical Woiid for en- 
gagements as principal soprano in concerts and 
oratorios. 

Mile. Ennequist, the Swedish vocalist, who be- 
came famous recently at Le Lyrique, Paris, now 
announces in that journal her readiness to accept 
concert engagements, notwithstanding her en- 
gagement at Mapleson's opera. 

Jaell and Ascher, despite their lampooning by 
the World, both advertise therein as ready to 
receive proposals for piano-forte duty. 

Reichardt announced his matinee mtisicale at 
Earl Dudley's mansion, with Ennequist, Lieb- 
hardt, Dolby and Ferranti to assist him in the 
vocal department ; Bettelheim and Kuhe as 
pianist ; Theresa Leibe, a pupil of Millanolla, as 
violinist, and Ap. Thomas, harpist. 

Camilla Urso says she is in London for the 
season, willing to play the violin in concerts. 

Mile. Lichtmay is condemned wholly, in the 
Musical World, as Leonora.in "II Tfovatore," at 
Mapleson's, and Mongini rather ironically praised 
as Manrico, as redundant in gesture, over ener 
getic in expression, as terribly in earnest, both 
in singing and acting, and if he could only 
make light, here and there, of an occasional pas- 
sage, it would be a relief both to himself and his 
audience, but conceded to reappear with his 
magnificent voice unimpaired and to have 
created a furore with high splendidly given. 
He attempted Lionel, " Martha," with poor suc- 
cess, that role befitting a grace tenor only. 
Titiens, Bettelheim, Santley, Gassier* and Gar- 
doni were successful in " Faust." 

The World's Paris correspondence says that 
M. Deschamps now claims in the Menestrel, not 
only the originating that grand duet in "Los 
Huguenots," but many other excellent pieces 
there, and declares that' he received copyright 
money for them. 

Mario, in " La Favorita," revived traditional 
praise wonderfully. Lucca created ecstacies in 
critical breasts by her Leonora, sufficient to excite 
jealousy in many quarters. Graziani was praised 
to the skies for his Alphonso, but the luckless 
Padre is passed over without a word of comment. 

Mine. Marie Wildt, or Maria Vilda, as she is 
styled in Italian opera, a prima-donna of but few 
months growth, and formerly a chorister in Ber- 
lin's opera, had triumphant success at Gye's, as 
Norma, if the World critic be well-informed or 
sincere, not so much for grand acting, passion 
and display of vocal agility, but for command of 
sentiment, emotional color, a voice — " one of the 
finest voices that can be heard " — and execution 
that worthily illustrates such an organ. 

Mercadante being called for at Sun Carlo, one 
night, after enthusiasm had been freely ex- 
pended upon his opera " Virginia," was led from 
his box upon the stage by Mirate, who enacted 
Appio, to receive his well-deserved " homage." 

At. Sydenham Palace concerts, Mr. Franklin 
Taylor was recently honored by critics for the 
pure style, 'firm, yet delicate touch, neat and 
brilliant execution, which he then displayed 
in Mozart's A major concerto for the piano-forte, 
beside the apropos, ingenious and charming ca- 
denza written by A. S. Sullivan, he there intro- 
duced. 

Mile. Bettelheim made a hit in Gluck's air 
from "Ezio." 

Manns, having reinforced his grand orchestra 
with needed stringed instruments, excited a pub- 
lic, crammed almost to suffocation, by Weber's 



" Oberon " overture, that he found it very diffi- 
cult to evade a repetion. He was also fortunate 
with Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, the over- 
ture to "William Tell," and having Parepa 
with whom to vocalize " Ernani involani " and 
the great scena and aria from " Der Frieschutz," 
so admirably. 

The London Musical World has been sold by 
the Quebec canard of Ole Bull's death, and gave 
an obituary notice of him, on May 5th. 

G. A. Mncferren's lecture on the music of tho 
Church of England, given before the Royal In- 
stitution recently, is described quite fully there. 

Mongini is said to have brought down the 
house in Lionel's music, by his magnificent vocal 
bursts given out of place, and if that be true 
London's most refined public show quite as bad 
taste as they pretend, Yankees, who assist opera 
with their presence, invariably do. 

Mme. Puzzi's matinee d'inmtation had 1,000 
guests s , or audi tore, many of them reported as the 
very cream of British aristocracy. Susan Gal- 
ton, Ennequist, Mme. Lascelles, Mme. Liebhardt, 
with many other vocalists, Blagrove, Mattei, 
Blumenthal, arid Kathleen Ryan, pianists, as- 
sisted her. ' Miss Ryan's debut was highly suc- 
cessful. She played Weber's Rondo Brillianto 
in E flat admirably, doing high credit to her 
teacher, Mrs. Thompson, nee Kate Loder. 

lie says Patti's farewell benefit at Les Italiens 
produced 19,000 francs, unbounded enthusiasm, 
&c. — the programme being selections from "Don 
Pasquale," " Lucia di Lammermoor," and "-La 
Traviata." 

A new Spanish contralto recently took Grossi's 
place at Les Italiens, because Grossi's ideas of 
salary were too exalted. She graduated from 
the Madrid ;Conservatoire, and' recently became 
Delle Sedie's pupil. As Nancy in '• Martha " she 
displayed a great deal of talent, and when she 
gets stage confidence, which she now lacks en- 
tirely, will make a name. 

Lherie, a tenor from Brest, supplied Caponl's 
place at L'Opera Comique when sick recently, 
and had a favorable reception, although his 
voice is neither powerful or sympathetic. 

At the anniversary performance of " L' Afri- 
caine," in LAcademie, that house was crowded 
throughout. 

Patey, the celebrated bass singer, is just mar- 
ried to Miss Whytock, a new and.promising ar- 
tiste. 

Leslie's last concert was a decided success in 
light music, and Santley's "O ruddier than tho 
cherry," as usual, a hit. Miss Schiller had a 
hearty recall after playing Chopin's piano-forte 
Polonaise in E flat. 

The fourth Philharmonic concert is noticed 
twice in the Musical World, once entirely with 
reference to the music performed by the orches- 
tra, not their performance of it ; and the second 
notice commends Dr. Bennett's orchestra hugely. 

Mile. Mehlig is conceded to be technically ir- 
reproachable in that journal. Tom Hohler is 
badly cut up in that journal, specially and gen- 
erally. 

The second' New Philharmonic concert is also 
twice reviewed, with faint praise in one for Dr. 
Wylde's band, and copious ecstacies about tho 
music they performed, with hearty praise of 
Mme. Wippern and Santley, who sang then. 
Another notice praises Dr. Wylde's band and 
their performance, but cuts up his programmes, 
which attempt to force public opinion into lik- 
ing Schumann's symphonies, and lectures critics" 
for speaking against them. 

The London At/ienaum remarks upon Italian 
opera in London pungently, and with Chorley's 
accustomed close research, criticises celebrities 
now in both Opera houses and remarkable con- 
cert performances, in the same caustic vein, 
winding up with general notices of musical 
events abroad, curtly : 

" Our Operas in Italian. — Who could havo 
expected twenty years ago, that we should havo 
lived into a period when, without the reinforce- 



